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Factors chat might enable students uith minimal basic 
skills deficiencies to succeed at Jersey City State College (JCSC) 
were studied. On the basis of students' performance on the New Jersey 
Basic Skills Placement Test, it was possible to identify those 
students with minimal skills deficiencies in English, mathematics, 
and reading. Data were obtained from student records, student and 
faculty questionnaires, and semi-structured interviews with students 
and faculty. Nine factors were identified that distinguished JCSC 
students from students enrolled in other public few Jersey colleges 
and universities. Teachers' opinions about the following competencies 
were determined: communication, problem solving, clarifying values, 
using science and technology, and understanding the arts. In 
comparison to faculty in other general studies subjects, natural 
sciences faculty rated more strongly the need for student 
competencies, in communication and problem solving. Group interviews 
with students resulted in recommendations concerning advisement, 
course offerings, course outlines, course content, and student 
evaluation. Bar graphs and statistical tables of the findings are 
appended, along with questionnaires and interview schedules. In 
addition, summaries of interviews are provided. (SW) 
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The purpose of thlB study was an attempt to identify those 
factors, as perceived by both faculty and students « that might 
enable students with minimal basic skills deficiencies to be 
academically successful at Jersey City State college. 

On the basis of their performance on the New Jersey Basic 
Skills Placement Test, it was possible to Identify those students 
with minimal skills deficiencies in: (1) English; (2) Mathema- 
tics; and (3) Reading. These identified students tended to score 
in the upper range of scores for placer.:ent in non-degree credit 
m^gj/nAflifl^^ courses or in the lower range of scores for placement 
1^ IligBOHr oredlt developmental skills courses. Thus, these stu- 
dants being examined in this study exhibited deficiencies in the 
basic skills; however, they did not fall into the lowest range 
of scores for placement in remedial non-degree credit 
course work. 

Given the range of skill deficiencies and the large number 
of students (80 percent of the freshman class) enrolled in either 
remedial and/or developmental courses, it was decided that a 
study designed to identify those instructional factors that 
enable students to be academically successful would be of value 
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to the College, and also to other Institutions which have large 
numbers of students with similar skills deficiencies. 

Because of various reports on retention and student success 
rate in passing skills courses which were already prepared by 
Or. Linda Lyons, Director of the Office of Institutional Research, 
it was decided to limit the scope of this study to only those 
students with minimal skills deficiencies, and who thus have the 
greatest chance of being academically successful. There is 
another group of students, those with substantial skills deficien- 
cies who, because of their low success rate in passing skills 
courses, were not included in this study. 
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II 

COMPARISON OF JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WITH NEW JERSEY STUDENTS REGARDING 
SELECTED ACADEMIC FACTORS 

Jersey City State College has, on many occasions, been 
described as the "urban college" in the state of New Jersey. 
In fact, it is the only one of the eight State Colleges which 
is actually located in an urban area — being situated in Hudson 
County, one of the most densely populated counties in the nation. 
Also, Jersey City State College is the only non-residential, 
commuter State College, 

As such, it could be hypothesized that the student body of 
Jersey City State? College would differ from the student bodies 
of the other New Jersey State Colleges and other New Jersey pub- 
lic institutions of hiaher education. If this hypothesis were 
to hold true, it then might also be argued logically that the 
Instructional needs of Jersey City state Col lege* student body 
might differ from those of student bodies in other colleges. 

The abf)ve hypothesis can be examined empirically by uti- 
Uzina data which is collected early each fall semester from 
freshmen students entering all public New Jersey institutions 
of higher education. This data is collected by means of an 
administration of New Jersey Basic Skills Placement Test at all 
two-;irH four-year state Institutions. This tost yields scores 
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m tiu" following six areas: 

1. Reading Comprehension; 

2. Logical Relationships; 

3. Essay; 

5. computation; and 
6* Algebra 

In addition, students are asked to provide a great deal of back- 
ground Information, and analyzed data is presented in thfis report 
for just the following ten factors; 

1. Sex of student; 

2. Attendance on either a full-time or part-time 
basis; 

i. Is English your best language; 

4. Year of high school graduation; 
Type of high schiol program; 

6. Years of high school English; 

7. Years of high school Mathematics; 

8. Perception of comparison with other students 
in Written Expression; 

5. Perception of comparison with other t>tiuU;iits 
In Mathematical ability; and 

10. Perception of academic areas in which holp in 
wanted in order to improve. 



As mtqht be oxp<*cted rogardinq acadoniic factors rolatiny to 
studtrnts, the Jorst-y City Stato Col loqe office of I nst itut i .jna 1 
Research and Testing, und*»r the direction of nr. Linda Lyons, has 
already analyzcrd empirically aome data in this aroa. A study en- 
titled Comp a rigori of Placement Tost Scores and B ack ground In forma - 
f inn r)atc - l*j.7Hj I^ Vj, 1^80 Freshm in GrfMi^'s was ctmplettMl by 
Dr. Lyofis in December 1980. As the title implies, tiiis fourtcen- 
paqr* report speaks to both test scores and backgrouncJ inf' .mat ion 
r<'qardinq ctitering Jersey City Stato College frcshm a. Appendix G 
'•ontjins a j.hotoc'py of Tabltv 1 f r<^n Dr. Lyons' report which 
lir.t.s M».«ati avoraqt* raw scoros for th-- ;i i x tfi^t areas and tUv 
f-hr«v'-year t imv period notod above, .iru5 also for thr<^o qroups 
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of students t ^ 

* 

1a Jersey City* state College} 
a. roar-year public colleges Hew Jeremy I ancl 
,3* All fHiblic New Jeirsey institutions of higher 
education. 

• * * 

As may -be noted from the content of the^ table « Jersey City State 
College students obtained the lovrest flean score 'for the three 

■ 

groups of students for each of the three years (1978, 1979, 
and 1980) in all six academic test areas. And the same find'- ' 
ings held tjrue In this present report fov Mean scores ifeutiltlng 
froit' the 1981 administratlonV C^onseqiiently^ the findings in 
'this report regarding test scores would tend to confirm again' 
Or. Lyons* conclusion that Jersey City State Cot loge "freshmen 
are less adequately prepared for college- level' work thrift are 
f reshmen at the other state colleges** (paqc 14) . 

Dr. Lyons makes 'this statement based upon .examination of 
both the students* 1978, 1979, and 1980 test scores cind back- 

« 

ground in format ion--which is also presented in this' report 
tor 1981. For the purpose of this present report, background 

♦ 

Information collected from the fioshmon stl»d<.*nts in 1981 was ^ 

r 

analyzed Intorentiai ly , and the t indinqs arc presented- graphic^ 
iliy ill Figure 1-10 (See pagosi4-4i). Those? figures are con- 
structciJ so that there can be a visual cumpariscn ot responses 
tt- background infornationa 1 quest ions by students from the three 
frijiDwinq gf^'upB of New Jer5>oy higher edu^^ation i ns t i tt t hnis : 

Is All New Jersey pub 1 1 c inst i tuf ions ; 

2. All four-year state colleges; and 

3. Jersey City State Collt^qe. 

Two arithmetic/numerical factors should b<* noted regarding these 
figures. First, the responses tc: the various categories for 
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any group of colleges shouid total to 100%, If the total is 
less than 10Q%^ the difference reflects the percent of •'No 
Responses. Second^ data for •'All four-year state colleges" 
does not include Jersey City State college data, either for 
graphic portrayal or inferential calculation purposes. 

1. Sex. Figure 1 indicates that ail three groups of 
institutions enrolled a lesser percentage of males than females 
but the difference between institutions are not statistically 
significant. 

2. Full-time/Part-time . Compared to other i^isti tutions. 
Figure 2 Indica^ej *h^t Jersey City State College enrolled a 
larger proportion or part-time students (p ^.001). 

3. English Best Language , As may be noted in Figure 3^ 
more (p ^ .001) Jersey City State College students responded 
that English was not their best language. 

4. Year of High School Graduation . Figure 4 indicates 
that a lesser proportion (p ^ .001) of Jersey City State CoT- 
lege students enrolled m olleg.- immediately upon gracluation 

t rom h iqh lichno I . 

J. High School Program ^ Loss (p <^ .001) Je rsey City 
State College students wer<^ enrolled in the Arademi cr-^-a^i more 
<«:.r<»litd in the General — high school program (S*:fe Flyuri:* 5). 

6- Y ears pt Enjlis h Stud ied. Jersey City State College 
:;tiid^'nts studied loss ye ars of high school fcngliish than thoir 
pcrs in 111 Four-Year State Colleges (See Figure 6) — 
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with the disparity significant at {p ^ .001), 

7. Years of Mathematics Studied . A lesser proportion 
(See Figure 7} of Jersey City State College students studied 
four years of high school Mathematics than was true for their 
peers from the two other groups of institutions {p ^.001)- 

8* Comparison with Others in Written Expression . As is 
portrayed in Figure 8, compared with the other groups of students, 
lc!3s (p .001) Jersey City State College students perceived 
themselves to be ^Above Average** in Written Expression. 

9. Comparison with Others in Mathematical Ability . Figure 9 
illustrates graphically that — compared to other groups of stu-- 
dents — leiis (p / .001) Jersey City State College students view 
themselves as being ''Above Average** in Mathematical Ability — and 
this perception for Mathematical Ability was even more negative 
for Jersey City State College students than it was for Written 
Kxpross ion . 

10 • Academic Areas in Which Help is Needed « As may be noted 
in Figure 10, Jersey City State College students felt they needed 
academic he]p in all areas more (p ^.001) than their peers at 
other insti' rions, and this requost for additional help was most 
prevalent for the academic area of matheinat ics , 

Conclusio n 

An c?nif>irlcal examination of the test and background informa- 
tion data collected from all freshmen entering New Jersey public 
institutions of higher c-ducation indicates that Jersey City State 
Coll**ge students are significantly different {generally in a 
rt< t|ati'v^* si'fiso) than their peers at other institutions. 
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In reality, the negative findings from Jersey City State College 
result primarily from a comparison with students in other four- 
year statf? colleges — rather than with students in all New Jersey 
public institutions, which includes two-year colleges. 

Jersey City State College students also appear to be of a 
non-traditional variety (i.e., attending part-time, with a 
greater time lag to college from a high school with an academic 
program that was not too vigorous). They also seem to feel that 
they, more than other students, need help in all academic areas 
(especially Mathematics}, a belief which analyzation of test 
scores supports. 

In suirmary^ it appears that Jersey City State College stu- 
dents; (I) differ from their peers (in a negative academic sense) 
in other public New Jersey institutions; and (2) may require a 
d if f erlng instructional program* 



BESEASCB FACTORS 

It was noted in the Introduction (Chapter I) that data was 
collected frc»Rvboth students and faculty. This chapter will 
speak to the nethods wherebys (1) subjects were selected for 
Inclusion in the study; and (2) data was collectd frcM» these 
subjects. 

Subjects 

Students 

It was also noted in Chapter I that student subjects for 
this study were those freshmen students who ''exhibited deficien<- 
cies in the basic skills; however, they did not fall into the 
lowest range of scores for placement in remedial skills 
deficiencies. ** 

These students (initially titled "marginal students") were 
defined more precisely in an empirical sense in a February 27, 
1982 memorandum (See Appendix A) which was sent to all Arts 
and Sciences faculty who were teaching General Studies courser. 

As may be noted in the cov^r sheet of this memoranjcJum. 

/ 

Another term that needs to be defined is 
"marginal students." Generally, this group 
of students would be viewed as those whOse 
academic background and aptitude is such that 
their chances for academic success at JCSC are 
uncertain. This group of marginal students 
would not include those students who: 
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1. are probably going to succeed acai^mically^ 
regarcilea« of ancillary aervtces and in- 
structional techniques utilizedi and/or 

2, are prc^Kibly going to encounter acadeitiic 
difficulties and fail aciid^ically, regard- 
less of ancillary services and instructional 
techniques utilized. 

Empirical ly» these students could be. described as 
those t^ose test scores on the Hew Jersey College 
mfiXQ mtm n^^emnp r^pt (for local nor»s) fans 
betifeen the Itean and -1 sigma unit — or the 50th and 
16th percent ile--on the various sub-tests. 

f .... 

Again, It should be recalled that the major focus of the 
study will concern the students identified above who are enrolled 
In General Studies courses. 

Faculty 

It was just noted in the previous section that the memoran- 
dura contained in Appendix A was sent to the "Arts and Sciences 
•Faculty Teaching General Studies Courses." During the 1982 
Spring Semester when data was gathered for this study, there were 
203 full-time Arts and Sciences faculty, of whom 62 were teaching 
General Studies courses. This latter group of faculty would be 
viewed as the population of subjects for this study. 

Questionnaires 

Students 

A copy of the twenty-item student questionnaire is con- 
tained in Appendix B, and this questionnaire was administered 
to 195 students (enrolled in primarily General Studies courses) 
during thf? latter portion of April and early portion of 
May 1982. 



The content of items used in this questionnaire was deter- 
iBined by cdbtaining both verbal and written comments' from the 
groups of students described previously. 

Verbal ccnaments were <^tained by taeans of interviews with 
students. (See A|ipendix C for a copy of the letter mailed to 
fifty "Randomly Selected Jersey Ciiy State College Students**). 
These students were selected randcmily from the 1981 freshmen 
students whose test scores fell between the 16-50 percentile on 
four of the five test areas (Read I, Read IX , Math I, Math II, 
and Sentence structure} * on the New Jersey Basic Skills Placement 
Test, 

\ ..... 

Of the twenty-etght students described above who agreed 
verbally during a telephone conversation to be interviewed, 
eight actually met with the graduate-student interviewers men^ 
tioned in the Appendix C letter. The coimnents elicited from 
these eight students were utilized to construct some of the 
twenty questions in the Student Questionnaire. 

Other questions were constructed on the basis of written 
responses from students to a request for them (the students) 
to reply to the following questions: 

1. How can college faculty be/do better in making r lasses 
really work for students? 

2. What things could be missing from classes that causes 
students not to do well? 

3. What could the faculty do to help students in your 
classes? 
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These quoations were asked of students enrolled in three General 
Studies classes and one Speed Reading class. 

Faculty 

The faculty rated the various student competencies contained 
in the Appendix A questionnaire. The competencies listed in the 
questionnaire were those which, the three researchers conducting 
the study felt were most appropriate regarding the Jersey City 
State College students, and these competencies were taken from, 
those listed for the College-Outcome Measures Project: Assess- 
rocnt of General Education Knowledge and Skills, The American 

\ * 

COlloqc Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa, 1980. 

The questionnaire was distributed initially to all full-time 
Arts and Sciences faculty on February 2 3, 1982, with a request 
that the completed questionnaires be returned by March 19th. 
With only twenty-eight questionnaires being returned by that date, 
a follow-up distribution took place on March 29, and twelve more 
questionnaires were ret(irned by April 8th, Of these forty ques- 
tionnaires which were returned, thirty-seven were^^^K^med useable 
in terms of data analysis. A return from ' rty faculty represents 
a 65% return from the sixty-two faculty teaching General Studies 
courses during the 1982 Spring Semester. 

Interviews 

Students 

The final data-gathering activity was group interv:ews with 
students m some of their General Studies classes. These semi** 
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structured interviews were (See Appendix D) conducted on a ^roup 
basis during October and November of the 1982 Fall Semester. 

The initiftl interview was conducted with all the students 
Ino instructor present) in a Saturday corning. General Studies 
Psychology class. All four intervieirers were present for this 
interview in order that the interviewing techniques which would 
be used in subsequent interviews could be observed and evaluated 
during this initial interview. The four interviewers included 
two of the faculty conducting the research study— one of whom 
conducted earlier the faculty interviews, and who also conducted 
subsequent student interviews. The other two interviewers were 
graduate students enrolled in, and graduated from, the sixth- 
year School Psychology Program. Both graduate students inter- 
viewers worked previously with the type of "marginal" student 
mentioned earlier in the study — one teaching these students, and 
the other counseling them. Customarily, General Studies Faculty 
teaching the class %rere contacted two-three weeks in advance, 
and an interviewer would then spend approximately 30-45 minutes 
interviewing the students in the class — with the Instructor 
usually excusinQ her/himself from the class. 

Faculty 

The three researchers conducting this study decided upon 
the content of the Interview, and also which of the few General 
Studies faculty who should be interviewed during the 1982 Spring 
Semester, All General Studies faculty chosen were interviewed 
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by just one of the three faculty researchers — the same one who 
participated later In the student interviews. 

Appolntaients were made two- three weeks in advance with 
the General Studies faculty, and the Interviews were conducted 
by discussing priiaarily the list of ccnnpetencies contained in 
Faculty Interview Schedule (Appendix E) , Actually, a copy of 
that Schedule was placed or Identified for each interviewee as 
the (approximately) one-hour interviews were conducted. 

Data Analysis 

Data resulting from the administration of questionnaires to 
both students and faculty were coded, punched on data cards, and 
then analyzed ht the Jersey City State College Computer Center. 

Since the majority of the data was collected in a non- 
parametric (distribution-free) format, analyzed data is presented: 
(1) descriptively in terms of percentages i and (2) inferential ly 
as the result of a Chi-Square analysis. 
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IV 



RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE AI»fINISTRATlOHS 



As was mentioned in the Data Analysis section, the analyzed 
data discuased in this chapter is presented pri&arily in percent- 
age for®, with Cbi«Square being the inferential statistical 
technique which was utilized to determine the significance of the 
difference between the pattern of responses for various groups 
of respondents. 



Responses, in percentage form, to the Student Questionnaire 
are presented in Tables I through III, with the responses being 
presented respectively for students who indicated they took 
(a) course (s) in basic: (1) Reading; (2) Mathematics; and/or. 
(3) English. 

The five items for which at least 7&% of the students in 
all three groups either "Agreed or Disagreed" follows: 



Students 



1. 



Most teachers seem to enjoy 
teaching 



AGREE 



2. 



Teachers should spend more time at 
the beginning of a semester explain^ 
ing and discussing the goals and 
objectives of the course 



AGREE 



3. 



Some teachers should spend more time 
reviewing for major tests 



AGREE 
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4. 



Each department should establish 
a study progran to help tutor stu* 
dents taking courses in that 
departfl^nt 



AGREE 



5 



fh^ mn things «re golng^ 1 • 1 1 
probably "drop out" of college 
before my senior year. . . . . 



DISAGREE 



Five 



other items for wfiich at least 65% of the students in 



all three 



groups either "Agreed or Disagreed" follows 



1. Some teachers spend too much tisie 
explaining material over again for 

those students who have cut classes. .DISAGREE 

2. Some teachers don't explain their 
subject in enough detail because 
they think the students know more 

about it than they really do AGREE 

3. Most» students really want to get 

the most out of their classes. • . . .AGREE 

4. There are enough good places on 

campus to study between clksses. . . .AGREE 

5. I feel better about college now 
than when I first attended 

Jersey City State College AGREE 



In summary, then, the responses the students gave to the 
attitudinal statements soero to indicate that the students are 
not unhappy with their college experience. They view their 
academic environment In a positive light. However, the stu- 
dents recognize their need for academic assistance in terms of 
the teachers/instructors providing more basic information 
reqarding the structure and content of courses in which these 
students arc enrolled. 
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Faculty 

Tables XV through XX (See Images 53-61) present data In per-> 
centage form representing the manner in which the four groups 
of General Studies faculty (Natural Sciences, Performing/Fine 
Arts, social Sciences, and tiumanities) feel the six groups o£ 
competencies are needed by the Jersey City State College stu- 
dents. These six groups ares (1) Communication! (2) Solving 
Problems I (3) Clarifying Values i (4) Functioning Within Social 
Institutions! (S) Using Science and Technologyi and (6) Under- 
standing the Arts. 

Of the 35 specific competencies in the six groups which 
were rated by these four groups of faculty, only the following 
two competencies were rated significantly different (p < .05) 
by the four different groups of faculty i 

1. In Communication X student can receive information 
using numerical and graphic representations! and 

2. In Solving Problems » student can identify and define 
a problem. 

In both cases, the majority of the Natural Sciences faculty 
(more than other faculty) felt these competencies were ne«»ded 
to a great, extent. 

Additional information regarding the ratings which the 
faculty assigned to the 35 competencies which they felt might 
be needed by the marginal students identified for this study 
may be obtained from the date appearing in Tables IV-IX. 
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There w©r«? only six ccmipetenciea (listed below) for which at 
least 50% of the total faculty felt the "congietency (was) needed 
to a great extent * by the students. 

Coawaunication 

1. receive Infomation from oral and speech presenta- 
tion (70%) f 

2. receive Information from written materials (78%); and 

3. send information using written materials (73%). 

Solving Problems 

4. identify and define a problem (57%) > 

5. scilect approaches to solve problems (54%) ; and 

6. collect various forms of information (data) regarding 
proposed solutions with respect to a problem and its 
constraints (51%) . 

There were no competencies (among the 35) for which more than 39% 
of the total faculty polled felt a "competency was not needed 
at: ail." 

In summary. General Studies faculty felt that marginal stu- 
dents needed competencies primarily in the general area of: 
(1) communication; and (2) Solving Problems. Also, Natural 
Sciences faculty were the ones especially who felt student com- 
petencies were needed in the latter area. 
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V 

RESULTS or INTERVIEHS 



It was mentioned earlier in the RESEARCH FACTORS Chapter 
that semi -structured intervievrs were conducted with both students 
<on a group basis by three different intervie%#er9) and faculty 
(on a one-to-one basis by juat one of the three Interviewers) . 
Brief ve^bdtiia re'ports of the student interviews are contained in 
.Appendix F, and a digest of those Interviews is contained in the 
following section of this Chapter. The results of the faculty 
intervievT are reported in the latter section of this Chapter, 

Students 

Many of the specific factors listed in Appendix F which 
students felt would assist them in improving their academic 
performance are not discussed in this section, Father, factors 
mentioned by students are presented and discussed by qaneral 
areas. 

Advisement 

The factor mentioned most frequently by students was the 
lack of proper Advisement mr^-sonc cases, no advisement at 
ail was available.. In other casX, it ^;as available only 
after a long wait. Sometimes, duo to the press of tlrao, advisors 
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signed student class cards without examining them or they 
infrequently provided improper advice to the students. The 
length of time spent in Add/Drop line by students was felt to 
be excessive by the students. 

scheduling of Courses 

Students felt that they were being deterred in their aca- 
demic progress by the small offering of required courses. 

Course Outline 

A frequent request of students was that they be provided 
with a course outline prior to the beginning of the course. 
• This outline should be realistic, and should speak to both the 
structure and content of the course. 

Qne-Hour/Three-Hour Sessions 

Many students being interviewed spoke against threje-hour 
class sessions, and this response was consistent with the stu- 
dents' questionnaire responses. Reasons were that classes were 
boring after the fiist hour, and that homework assignments 
were excessive. 

Content and Pa ce of Courses 

Students felt that instructors over-estimated the students' 
prior Jtnowledge In their content area, and therefore taught 
-over their heads." Also, on occasion, teachers tried to pre- 
sent too much Information during the last few class sessions of 
a semester. 
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Frequent Evaluation of Students 

A frequent suggestion by students was that instructors pro- 
vide more frequent feedback to the students regarding their 
progress in a course. Variable quizzes, in addition to a mid-* 
term and a final exam, vrere desired. This request was especially 
true for students enrolled in technical courses* 

Additional Equitwnent 

The only area in which students expressed a desire for addi- 
tional equipment/facilities was the need for more computer 
terminals* Students said that waits of two-three hours for using 
the computer terminal were not uncommon • 

Faculty 

A synthesis of the responses given by the faculty to the five 
questions asked of them during a semi -structured interview (See 
Appendix D) follows: 

1 . Factors and Weights Considered When Determining A Grade ♦ 
Responses indicated that there is a strong pattern of 
tests, supplemented by other means of evaluation. However, all 
faculty relied heavily on tests. They also individually consid- 
ered such factors as: (1) class participation? (2) attendance; 

(3) effort; (4) reaction papers to (museum) trips; (5) research 

^- 

papers; (6) term papers; (7) oral reports; (8) reports on outside 
readings; and (9) field work with individuals. However, excep- 
ting for tests and quizzes, there was not overall pattern or con- 
s€»nsus on the other factors for determining a grade. 
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Still, more weight was given to tests as a grade 
determiner than any other factor. Although each interviewee 
had his or her own syatesi of weights for calculating a grade « 
all gave tests either a very heavy or important weight. 

The wide variety of different evaluation means made it 
impossible to determine any other pattern of factors and weights 
for calculating grades. However, it should be noted that eac^h 
faculty member had carefully constructed an individual evaluation 
rationale which was very professional. 

2. What Competencies Do vou Teach in Your Courses ? 

There was great agreement about the importance of compe- 
tencies in communication, solving problems, clarifying values, 
and functioning within social institutions. Using science and 
technology, and understanding the arts were identified respec- 
tively by those professors who taught courses with content 
involving science and art. 

3. Student Skill Deficiencies Which Affect Achievement in 
Grades, Teaching and Ccnnpetencles . 

Writing deficiency emerged as the (lacking) skill which 
almost all of the faculty described foremost. Reading was 
also important and mathematics to sone extent. 

In the area of writing, professors strongly identified 
the necessity for the student to have the ability to organize 
material. Since this is the basic skill for writing, many of 
the students lacking this skill have difficulty in handling 
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assignments which involve narrative and expository writing. 
Individual factors which were mentioned by faculty were that 
students: (1) don't understand tenses; (2) have difficulty 
signing words; (3) don't sutmit papers on time; (4) have limits 
ed vocabularies; and (5) make too many mechanical errors. 

Because of student weaknesses in writing, some pro- 
fessors have stopE^d assigning the writing of papers. Instead, 
they use more objective-type tests <such as multiple choice) , 
correct more of the students' work, provide a vocabulary work- 
book, and teach them how to write a term paper. 

Reading ability did not evoke as strong an emotional 
response from faculty as did writing. However, there was enough 
response so that it should be considered an important skill 
deficiency. From conversations with faculty it 3eemed this 
deficiency resulted from a combination of study skill deficien- 
cies, such as notetaking, vocabulary, and also literal, inter- 
pretive, critical and creative comprehension. 

In both writing and reading, the problems of foreign 
students were noted by one professor. In reading, too, there 
was a strong, sincere effort by the instructors to help their 
students. This was done through such ways as carefully organ- 
izing material through study guides, selecting the most readable 
textbooks, and presentations of content so that it would be clear. 
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MathaiBatiCfl received much lead emphasis, but was identi- 
fied aa being isq^ortant, particularly by those professors who 
teach courses with scientific content. 

It should be noted that this researcher ws struck by 
the overall attitude of concern and support by the instructors 
who taught these "aarc.inal" students. 

4. Have Your Course Reguirements B^en Serious Iv Affected by 
Students* Skill Deficiencies? If So, to What Extent ? 

A majority of the faculty being interviewed replied "»o" 
to this question, but there were a number of qualifications. 
Examples were that these students: (1) don't have time tc observe 
individuals and describe their behavior in papers; (2} receive 
lower gradesi (3) use easier textbooks; (4> receive less written 
assignments and are evaluated more by objective tests; <5) have 
fewer supplementary reading assignments; (6) require more time 
for help with reading and other skills which then takes away from 
the breadth of class content; (7) receive help In reading with 
analysis of articles; (8) don't know how to read a textbook for 
test-taking skills (multiple choice); (9) don't know how to review 
for essay questions; (10) don't have the ability to understand 
test questions; and (11) need help with their writing and mathe- 
matics (such as Interpreting foxmulas) . 

5 . Identify Traits of Students Who Passed Your Courses 
and Those Who Didn't . 

Traits of Those Who Passed 

Ability to synthesize material; 

Motivation with honest effort to understand material; 
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Involved in course and try to do better i 

Good note taking I 

Intereated and coneclentlotisi 

Hot afraid to answer <|uestlonsi 

"Better background i* 

Intelligent I 

Self^dieelpllned in tenns of attendance and sustained 
effort! 

Posseee naturity and sensitivity toward people and 

content I 
Good study babitsi 
Intellectual curiosity! 

Written conminications and reading coaprebenslon skillsi 
and 

Older and case from SK>re traditional background. 



Traits of Tboae Who Failed 

Lack of tine due to working; 
"Sleepwalkingi" 
Absentee ismi 
SAsrt-alecky; 

Pored* lack of notivationi and 
Financial worries. 



Excellence in achievement seems to come frcm the follow- 
ing combination of factors which were identified in these inter- 
vlewsi but which has no real data base associated with 
the factors. 



(1) Skills preparation in the full sense; students who 
can read, write, take notes, think and work with mathematics tend 
to do we 1 1 . 



(2) Previously developed cqmpetencies . It is reassur- 
ing to note that.. as might be expected. .experienced senior majors 
attain a higher standard of achievement than sophomores majors of 
comparable ability. Education does, at least, occur in 
the milieu. 
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(3) Orqaniiation and work habite . Students who organize 
theiir time efficiently and %rork at a reasonable high level for 
a sustained period of time do well when cosspared to others of 
co^arable ability. 

(4) " natural Ability " is difficult to define, but some 
genetic/environaental cosdbinations do seen to produce "bright," 
intuitive students, and these students are academically advantaged. 

(5) Motivation and curiosity help, but the latter trait can 
be misdirected and hence be a disadvantage. Students who are 
thrilled by "science mythology" often find the realistic rigor 
of science a let down. 

(6) Ability to ask questions , students who think enough to 
pose questions, and then have enough maturity/self-confidence, 
or "brass," to ask them, seem to achieve at a higher level than 
those students who do not. 
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VI 

SUMHARY, cmCWSlOISS AND RECONM£NDATI(»fS 



During the 1961*82 acadeaic year, an ea^irlcal study was 
conducted at Jersey City State College in an atten^t to Identify 
possible factors tiiat might be of value in assistang the 
"marginal" student enrolled in General Studies courses to be 
successful in a higher education program. Marginal students were 
Identified as those 1^0 scored essentially in the 16 percentile- 
Mean interval (local norms) on the New Jersey Basic Skills 
Placement Test . 

Data for this study resulted from: 

1. Department of Higher Education records; 

2. Group questionnaires administered to both 
students and faculty; and 

3. Semi-structured intervi^s conducted on both 
an individual and group basis with students, 
and on an individual basis with faculty. 

The private semi -structured interviews with students mentioned 

above were conducted prior to the construction of the student 

questionnaires in order that the infonnation obtained" f rc»ii these 

interviews could be used in the content of the questionnaire, 

Additionally, students enrolled in four different classes were 

I 

asked to provide infonnation which was also used in the content 
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of tlie questionnaire. The three faculty nenbers conducting the 
study, referring to ACI program i&aterials, decided upon the 
content of both the faculty questionnaire and the semi-structured 
interview schedule for tt» faculty. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be drawn after examining/ 
analyzing the information/data resulting ft<m thes 

X, Mew Jersey Department of Higher Education Records^ ^ 

Background information collected from students at the same time 
they completed the Mew Jersey Basic-Skills Placement Test revealed 
that the Jersey City State College students differed (p ^ .001) 
from students enrolled in other public New Jersey institutions of 
higher education for the following nine factors. Analyzed data 
indicated that Jersey City State College students, in comparison 
to other students (primarily those with other State colleges) t 

a) had a larger proportion of part-time students 
in their ranks; 

b) felt English was not their first language; 

c) did not enroll in college immediately upon 
graduation f r<Hn high school ; 

d) had a larger proportion of students enrolled 
in their high school General, rather than 

Academic, program; 

e) studied less years of English in high school; 

f) studied less years of Mathematics in 
high school; 

g) did not perceive themselves to be "Above 
Average** in Written Expression; 
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h) did not perceive thenselves to be "Above . 
AvetAfe** in Natlieaatieal Ability; and 



i) felt tliey nee^ted more help in the academic 
areas, eei^ially Math^Mtics. 



In addition, the analysation of test acores revealed lower scores 
for Jersey City State College students in the areas oft 
(1) Reading Co^prehensioti; (2) Logical Relationships! (3) Sent- 
ence Structurei (4) Essay; (5) ccHoputation; and (6) Algebra, 
these tests comprise all six academic areas tested. This find- 
ing concerning test scores parallels -the findings of a similar 
« three-year study conducted by Or. Linda Lyons, Director of 
Institutional Research at Jersey City State College. 

2. Questionnaires Administered to Students — who took 
(a) course (s) in basict (1) Reading; (2) Math^natics; and/or 
(3) English revealed that the five (of twenty) items for which 

at least 75% of the students in all three grou&s either "Agreed" 

or "Disagreed" are as follows: 



a) 



Most teachers seem to enjoy teaching . . 



AGREE 



b) 



Teachers should spend more time at 
the beginning of a semester explain'- 
ing and discussing the goals and 
objectives of the course ...... 



AGREE 



c) 



Some teachers should spend more time 
reviewing for major tests 



AGR^IE 



d) 



Each department should establish a 
study program to help tutor students 
taking courses in that department. . 



AGREE 



The way things are going, I'll prob- 
ably "drop out" of college before 
my senior year 



DISAGREE 
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3« Qwstioimalrea Administered to fienaral Studies Pacu^^y . 

Of the 35 conpetencies which faculty tt<m the four 

General Studies areas of* (1) Natural Sciences <2) Performing/ 

nne Arts (3) Social Sciences and (4) Bumanltles rated, the only 

statistically significant (p < .001) difference in ratings 

occurred vhen Natural Sciences faculty rated more strongly the 

need for the tuo following competencies s 

A) In CoBttunlcatlon t student can receive infer- 
Mtlon using numerical and graphic represen- 
tations! and 

b) In Solving Problems « student can identify 
and define a problem. 

Group Int erviews with Students , There are certain 
factors that students generally agreed would assist in improving 
the instructional climate for them, such as: 

a) Advisement - More advisement is needed, and 
"more" could improve the entire process. 

b) Course Offerings - Required courses could 
be offered more frequently. 

c) Course Outlines - Outlines speaking to both 
the content and structure should be avail- 
able at the beginning of the course. 

^) Course content - Instructors present too 
nuch material, possibly over-estimating the 
students' aptitude and prior knowledge. 

e) Student Evaluation - Students preferred a 
more frequent type of evaluation feedback, 
especially students In the technical area. 

5* Private Interviews with General Studies Faculty . 
Those General Studies Faculty who were interviewed 
privately by means of a semi -structured interview indicated- 
regarding their students — that; 
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a) These studente lackeds (X) writingi (2) readingi 
and <3) nattmatioal Bkliia^^itli lack o£ writing 
Bkiiia prc^ably causing tlie iRost acadeAic ptohlemt 
and 

b) Although course, requirements were not seriously 
affected lisf tack^f these skills, faculty mes^rs 
indicated that these students receifred, tor 
exaa^lei (X) nore instmctor assistancei (2> fetter 
supplementary reading assignments i and (3) fewer 
written assigntients * 



Recoawienda t ions 
The reconsendations which follow result from the data which 
were gathered for this study—and these data were collected pri^ 
Marily during the 1982 Spring semester and 1982 Pall senester. 
This RecQWiBendation section of the report is being written dur- 
ing the 1983 Sumaer and Fall session. Therefore, some of the 
reconmendat ions /actions which the researchers may suggest could 
have already been implemented by the College due to the obvious 
need for these actions. 

Also, the researchers would like to note again that the 
students to which reference will be made in this section are * 
not those who possess academic preparation usually associated 
with college students attending non-urban institutions of higher 
education. Most of the students in this study required remedial 
coursework upon entering Jersey City State College. Therefore, 
if recommendations are made for the College to provide addi- 
tional assistance to the student (in the area of advisement, 
for example), the reader of this report might initially counter, 
"the student could locate that information him/herself in the 
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College Catalogue or Student handbook But, aose of the atu- ^ 
dents to ifliGm reference is made would« in all llklUiood, nots 

1. know that such docuaenta existed; 

2. be able to locate the information in the 
^ docsfflwitttff t • and-- 

3. read/c<»Bprehend the infomation. 

Iiisted below are aosie recoonendationa resulting from the 
data gathered and analysed for this study t 

1. The College should continue to remind/ inform the faculty 
that many of its students are "marginal* in terms of the coiwpe* 
tencies/sKllls which are needed to survive at (graduate from) 
Jersey City State College . Acad^ic test data and background 
information collected annually from students entering all 

New Jersey public institutions of higher education indicate that 
Jersey City State College students are significantly different 
(to a lesser extent, statistically) from their counterparts on 
academic testing and background factors associated with academic 
success. These findings have been documented previously and are 
still fact. 

2. More academic advisement is needed for students * It 
should be noted that "more,** not "better** is the word used In 
this recommendation. Students who were interviewed cited the 
paucity of over%iorked advisors, and it was felt that more would 
result in better . 

3 . Faculty should provide students with more information 
regarding both the structure and content of courses. Students 
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Indicated, during both the interviews and on the queationnalre^ 
a need for more inforaation about their courses* Such Informa- 
tion tiaa desired at the beginning of the semester. 

*• Faculty should provide students with »ore evaluative 
feedback in courses . Bven as much as students nay be stereo- 
typed as not enjoying examinations and quizzes, these students 
in this study need some sort of indication (frequently) as to 
how they are progressing in a course. Students in the technic 
oal areas especially desire this feedback. 
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46.1 




*P«rcant of Students 

^Ifff^S ^: * COBparlson of tha Percentag« of Freshnen Students 
AttMMxng various Itew Jersey Xnatltutlons of Higher Education CatMorixed 



•ReapoQaea Not Totaling lOOt indicate -No Rafponae." 
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E3»»ct to Attend OP 



PuIl-TiaM 



All N.J. Pub Institutions 
All Four-Year suite Colleges 



Jersey City State College 




40 60 
^Percent of Studmts 
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riqure -2 . A CoofMrison the Percentage of Freehnen Students 
Attandiny various Hew Jersey Institutions of Higher Education Who Expect 
to Attend college <m Either a Full-Time or Part<-Tim Basis, 



•Responses Not Totaling 100% Indicate "No Response. 
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NO 




All N.J. Fublle Znstittttioiis 



All Foiir-y«ar State Coll«^8 
J«rM^ City State Collage 



20 40 60 80 

•Percent of Stt^ents 



100 



riwxm 3 . A Coeparisoii of the Percentage of Freshmen Students 
Attending various Men Jersey Institutions of Higher Education who 
Identify English as Their Best Language. 



*Response8 Not Totaling 1001 Indicate "No Response. 
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firm glq> scIm>oX 

1981 
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Prior to 1980 
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All N.J. Public institutions 
All S^our-year Stato Collogos 
J«rs«y City State Collego 
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F tqurs 4 . A COBq»srison of tt^ Percentage of Freshman Stt;^ents 
Attenffing Various Nav Jersey Xftstitutlons of Higher Education Categorized 
by Yheir Year of Graduation fron High School. 



'Responses Not Totaling 100% Indicate "No Response." 
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Fiaur^^S. A Con^arison of the Percentage of Frestaaen Students 
Attending varioua nrv Jersey Institutions of Higher Education Cateaorixed 
by Their Type of High School Program. uauegorxzea 



•Responses Not Totaling 100« Indicate "Mo Response." 
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Jigore 6 . A Coi«>arieon of the Percentage of Freeteaen Students 
ingr various New Jersey Institutions of Higher Educati«m Categorized 
by the Total Munber of Years of English Studied in High School. 

'Responses Not Totaling lOOl Indicate "No Response." 
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JUll FOttr-«t«r State Coll«fM 
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Sfy*^/! 7. A conparison of the Percentage of Preshmen Students 
J2S^/?'i°"IL''*^/;'**y Institutions of Sigh Education Categorized 
by the Total Nusiber of Years of Mathematics Studied in High SchSl. 

•Responses Not Totaling 100% Indicate "No Response.* 
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Figure 8 . A C«Rf>arison of the Percentage of Freshaen Stixianta 
Attending various Nev Jersey Institutions of Higher Education Categorized 
by Their View as to How They Coi^are With Other Students in Their Ability 
to Express Thenselves in Writing. 

« 

•Responses Not Totaling 100« Indicate "No Response," 
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Fiqqre 9 . A Coeperison of the Percimtage of Preston Students 
Attending various Mew .Jersey Xnstituticms of Higher Education Categorised 
by Their view as to Horn They C<mpare with Other Students in ftathcu»tical 
Ability. 



•Itesixjnses Not Totaling lOOt Indicate "No Response." 
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*Percent of students 

Piaut^^lO. A Conqparlson of the percentage of Preshiaen Students 
Attending Various New Jersey Institutions of Higher Education Who 
Expressed the Need for Academic Help to Improve Their Skills. 

^Responses Not Totaling 100% Indicate "No Response." 
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10.0 


10.0 


8.9 


• 

2S.6 


4S.6 


7, 80M toacliors doa'c oi^Uin thoir at^joct in 
ooougli dotaii bocaoso ttiey think tbo studenca 

« 


23.3 


44.0 


9.9 


14.3 


6.6 


8. Sow teacbers sbould spend onre cioa r^viewinf 


64.4 1 


21.1 j 


4.4 1 


3.6 1 


4.4 



er!c> 



p^f mnvi ^fni 



i: 



MCitttdiiMt SC«tcMfit 



9. SoiK tcactors are too concerned «ith the it 
•u^jecc Mtt«r md not coac«rn«d enMgh 
4bouK tClldCfllCt 

10. Most tttidcocs really vane to get th'' vest 
o<iC of eheir clasMS • 

1 1 . Students arc iiot able' to leaf n in so«e * 
claaaaa WcaMte Ctete are too aany sttsdcnts 
cfirelled ia Cke yi«a« ••••v 

12. !<ost atudenta d^ not km bov to cake notes 
well emih to ptkm the Veurse 

II. Students tiiio can*t read sonetlaes hold back 
the rest of the class 



* 



rims, the way sos» sti^ents act in class 
keeps w ^roo learning*.* ••«••• 

13. There are enough goed pieces on CMpus to 

scudy betMeo clasees ^ 



.^6. It is me difficult to learn in a class that 
m^%B for Juet one tine a week than it is in 
^ class chat Aeets aorc than once a veeke.a.a 

17. Th« reading level for fMst assigntfd texthMks 
15 too dif f icuU - * 



53 



Agree 
Strongly 



Percent oi Sttidanf tfcoi 



Agree 
Slightly 



I- 



25^3 
40.7 

15.4 
27.5 
21.4 
12.2 
47.8 

31.1 
13. 3 



38.5 
25.3 

19.8 
36.3 
28.1 
36.7 
18.9 

24.4 

22.2 



Are 

Undecided 



11.0 
19.8 

13.2 
19.8 
18.0 
10.0 
6.7 

13.6 
23.3 



Disagree 

SH.^i.tly 



1«.7 
9.9 

29.7 
12.1 
1^.6 
22.2 
12.2 

16.7 
23.3 



Diaagrce 
Strmatiy 



I 54 



6.6 

4,4 

4.4 
18.0 
18.9 
14.4 

12.2 
17.8 



MCUotfinal Scat«Mfit 



Agree 
Strpngly 



Percept of Sttid>»f Who; 

^ Disagree foia^rvc 



Slightly 



Arm 



18. Each departneoc shOMlci eaC^iiah a acvdy 
progrM to h«lp tutor scodciita Caking 
courses in Chat defMirtwnt 



t9* Z feei b«iicc about coiIe|^ now than «^en 
I first accendeil JCSC • 



20. The way Lhings are going, 1*11 probably*. 

"drop out** of college before tny senior year. 



56.2 
41.1 

4.4 



25.9 
28.9 

3.6 



U.2 
13.3 



516 
7.8 
14.4 



1.1 
8.9 

64.4 



flfsr, 



55 



56 



BESTr . /JIE 



tAlm II I KMfOBMs of 
Ukorc^ScoloMCiCiidftMl StoC 



CkoM ]*3JCSC StoOmits Mio Took • Boaic tfatho—tlco Cottrso(B) to IWncy 
^Ca tegardiog Teadiias/Laaraiiig Facterc'A^ sitoatlooa aC JCSC 



erJc 




Actitodinal Stateotnc 



l« Most CoadMra mcb Co aajo^ ca^K^iim , 

2. Taachtfo alieald apand «m tim at tba 
bcgimiag of a aamcar oxplaiaing and 
diactmiiat tte foala and objoctim of ' 
tlM coora* • , 



3. Most taastera. ata coo laaiant vich ragavd to 
thm sfadca tiioy gi«« cba aCodaoct io cbalr 



4. Som caadMra Cand Co balp only clia act^oc 
wlio ia abaad of tha raat of cIm claaa 



5. Som caachara apcnd coo oucb claat tim 
cjiplaioins MCarial Co juac clioae fav scudeoca 
uho do nec aaaa co ba abla co undertcaod cba 
■acarial 

6. Som caacbcrs spend Coo oucb Ciat amplainiag 
MCarial ovar again for cboae scudanca who 
bava cue claaaaa 



7. Sow ccaebara don'c axplain cbeir subjacc in 
enough detail twcausc cbey cbink the students 
know a»rc about it than tbay really do 



8. Som teachers shmild spend aore tisie reviewing 
for aajor tests 



57 



Agra* 



27.0 



••0 

9.8 



7.4 

6.2 

25.3 
56.9 



AgfM 



S2.2 



Are 

lbid*cidad 



mnrnrrrm 



2S.8 

20.4 
15.3 



15.3 

14.8 

42.0 
23.1 



7.4 



^•8 

19.1 
13.S 



14.7 



7.4 



9.9 



6.3 



U.7 



Ditaftrae 
SCromly 

1.8 



13.3 

32.1 
28.8 



33.7 

25.3 

16.7 
10,0 



3.1 

20.4 
32.3 



28.8 



46.3 



6.2 



3.8 



58? 



4^ 



« 



9. Saa» MaclMr* arc M 
Mib|«CC Mtc«r Mid 



enough 



10. Host •Ctad«att really «Nmt to get the aosc 
<Mit of clMir el«MM • 



II. SK««Mi€e m MC CO loaro la aoae 

claoaoa bocaaao clwta ata coo Mny atotents 
oarollad ia Clio elaaa « 



12. Mmc afciid«iit« do aac faiov liow to taka ootaa 
iiall aoougb Co paaa Cte eoaraa.. • 



13. ScodaiiCa «ho caa*c raad toaeciaes hold hack 
cha rait of tha claw 



lU. AC tines, tha tfay som studants act in class 
kaaps aa fro« laamiiig < 



13. Thart ara aaougb good pUcas on caopus to 
study bacwean classas • 



,16. It is aora difflcalc to learn in a class that 
Mats for Just one tiaa a weak than it is in 
a class that aeats mot9 than once a lieek 



17. The reading level for most assigned textbooks 
is coo difficult • 



21.6 
40.4 

14.1 
26.5 
19.4 
13.0 
44.7 

28.0 
9.9 



Percam of ^iid e at a llhot 



SliriiCly 



39.S 
26.7 

20.4 
36.4 
23.8 i 
36.0 
19.9 

19.9 
22.4 



13.0 



U.9 



14.8 



16.1 



20.0 i 



Oiaagraa 

Sli^tly 



8.7 



6.2 



21.1 



16.2 



19.1 
13.7 

26.3 
14.2 
18.1 
22.4 
13.0 

16.8 
29.2 



Maograc" 
SCTonaly 



6.8 
4.4 

22.2 
6.8 
18.8 

19.9 
16.2 

14.3 
22.4 



ERIC 



59 



60 



CD 



ACCisudinat Statcaeiit 



Percent of Stn4gots Mho: 



Strongly 



Agree 
Slijhtly 



Are 
Undecided 



Oi sagree 
Slightly 



Oisegree 
Strongly 



16. Each departeient should establish « etwdy 
prc^raa to help tutor students taking 
courses in that departMOt 



19. Z feel better atxnit college now than vhen 
I first attended JCSC 



20. The way things are going, 1*11 probably*. 

'*drop out** of college before wj senior year.. 



S9.4 



37.9 



6.2 



26.9 



28.6 



7.5 



8.8 



14.3 



10.6 



3.8 



9.9 



8.7 



1.3 



9.3 



67.1 



61 



62 



TabU III i fte«90ii»«s of €tto«« 91 JCSC Stutfer^ts tflio Took o tesic ffi BlU fh €otits«Cs) to Twenty 
Llk«rc-$calc AttiCMdiiMt Stat«Mfit« Regarding Teochinji/Learning Factor* and Sicnatioas at JCSC 







fcfcent tfff Sttttenca Wkot 




ActU«4fnal StaCettenc 


Agree 


#^roo 


AW 




Tim AAAVtfMi 

StnmsW 


1. 




26.3 


52.1 




10. s 


2.9 


2. 


Teachers should spend nore tiae a£ the 

IWglTlrlliTi^ t# a 9 WWBIg *• V • V^^Aff«ll*it0 «MHa 

discu«fting Che goali and cbjecciies of ' 


f 

48.1 


26.9 


7.6 


14.6 


2.9 




• 

the gi^ades th«y give Che s-'odentt io their 


, 7.1 


20.0 


18.8 


33.5 

1 


20.6 


A 

•1 • 




10.5 


15.8 


12.9 


28.7 


32.2 


> m 


V n ■nil ^AfB^H^^s ei«Am4 fort enitf*!^ <*litftfi f t 

explaining aaterial to just chose f<H# students 
vho do not sees to be able to underittar^ the 


J 

ij 

7.6 


15.8 


14.0 


34.5 


28.1 


6. 


Somel Cf achers spend too much time exj^laining 
mater igX over again for chose students who 


6.5 


14.1 


7.1 


26.5 


45.9 


7. 


Some telchers don*t explain their subject in 
enough detail because they think the ^^tudents 


27.7 


49.6 


8.8 


17.1 


5.9 


8. 


Soine teachers should spemJ more time reviewing 


54.8 


25.6 


6.0 


10.1 


3.6 



tMm llU Ccont.. 9m it} 







Percent of Stiitept 


• Mio: 






Agree 
Strongly 


Agfte 

Slight ly 


Arc 
Undecided 


Disagree 

subtly; 


OiMgree 
$tro»Rly 




Soar tcaclMrra ar« Coo concerned with their 
subject MtCer ood not ccmccrned enough 


21.8 


39.4 


13.5 


• 

18.8 


6.S 


10. 


Mast •cudcfits really vane to get the most 


39.4 


27.7 


14.7 


14.7 


3.S 


It. 


Scudcatt mtm hoc alila to laarn in mtmt \ 
claaaaf bacauaa thmrm ara tdo sany a£wl«ncs 


15.9 


18.8 


15.9 


28.8 


20.6 


12. 


Host atudenCs do not knov hov to taka notes 




17 1 


17.1 


14.1 


5.3 


13. 


Scudeots ^o can't read soaetioieB hold back 


19.1 

! 


1 26.8 

J 


i » 

j 18.5 } 17.9 


17.9 

1 


14 . 


At rioeSff the way sooa students act in class 


< 

13.6 


1 

' 36,1 


I 

8.9 


23.1 


1 
f 

- 18.3 




There are enough good places on canpus to 


43.2 


21.3 


7.1 


14.2 


14.2 




It is sore difficult to learn in a class that 
neets for jusc one cisie a Mek Chan it is in 


27.2 


21.3 


1 

20.7 


16.0 


14.8 


17. 


Itir ri^'od^ng lev«-l for aost assigned ttrxtb^oksi 


1 10. 1 


! 22.5 


17.2 


29.0 


21.3 



65 



66 



I 




18. Each deiMrCwnc ^ImmM e«t«bU«h a ictidy 
prograa to Help cutor tctsdciics taking 
courses l» thmt depertaKnC 



19 « T feci better ebmit eel lege now cKaa when 
I llrst «ct«fi4e4 JCSC....^ 



20. The wy things ate going, I'll probably', 

"drop oat" of college before eqr senior year.. 



ggrc cnt of Students WtlOS 

disagree 



57.1 
37.3 

6.0 



26.8 

29.6 

7,1 



10.1 
1S.4 

9.5 



4.2 
8.9 
11.3 



1.8 
8.9 

66.1 



67 



tic, 



68 



t^bU Vn Co«p#C#fici«« in C^mmtcatXon Which JCSC FacuUy lAio Jkre Teaching Central Studies 



commiZAiitm 



Student '^^n; 



I. tecelire infottcat i orjil mvd 9|Hfrch 
|ire«entat ion • « 



2. aend Information via ajwech. 



3. receive inforMtion fron written 
saterials. . • • * , 



4* aend iofonution usi itten 
oateriala 



NaCura 
Sciences 



P«rc«i»i: of Assigned iUcilag** of "I". "2". or "3" by 
Faculty Toachiog in tteg General Scwiies Areas of: 
I I Performing /I Social 



Rating 



92 9 

27 64 

73 18 

6« 2 7 



9 

9 



ing/ 
Fine Arts 
. |i-3 



Rating 



33 67 

33 67 



0 

0 



5. receive inforaaCion uskng nuaerical 

and graphic represencac xons i *^ 



6. «end inforaation using nuiaerical and 
graphic repit. sen cat ions 



55 36 



33 67 0 



33 67 



0 0 100 



0 100 



Sciences 



Rating 



71 29 



36 64 0 



Hunan i ties 
11*9 



Ratin g 



S6 U 
79 21 0 

36 57 



67 33 

56 44 

89 !1 



0 
0 



All 
Faculty 
N-37 



Rating 



70 27 

38 59 

7« 19 



89 II 0 i 73 24 



1 



7 j 14 57 23 ' 18 44 IB ' 



1 



43 43 14 



17 33 50 1 39 36 24 



JSS. 



0.39 

0»69 

0.39 

0.42 

0.04 
0.10 



* I Coapetency needed to a great extent 
2 Caapete^.jy needed to socm.' extent 
i Cunpetency not ncrded at all 



mt. 



IE 



70 



er|c 



TAl£V s Ce^CencMi in Solvlns Problgas Uhich JCSC Fccwlty yho Are T««cliing G«ncr.^l Studies 

Cmtrm fmml htm fc t d t J »i Ifcyginai Stttd>wt». 



SOLVING FitOBUMS 



Student can: 



1. ld«ntify and define m protelen 

2. select approaclNes to solve problesa. 



3. senerste possible solutions, hypotheses or 
ccstsblc propostlons »■ 



Natural 

Sciences 
H«i i 



Percent Aaalgo^ iUtiiiga* pi "2", or -3" by 
faculty Taacbing in the Ceoetal Studies Aw» o^' 



Hating 



91 
82 



0 
9 



9 
9 



SO 10 10 



I 



p»rfomnt/i Social 
Fin* Arts ) Sciencca 
.11-3 1 II-I4 



•3 



33 67 
33 67 

33 67 



4. collect various for&s of Infonaation (data) ^ 

icgarding proposed solutions with respect * i 

to a problem and Its constraints < 70 20 10 1 33 67 



3. detemine the logical consistency anong the I 
injonsstlon obtained, the problem as defined,} 



} 



anci the hypotheses or solutions proposed.. 



L 



ERIC 



I i.on|H?tcnry needed to a gr^at exCi*nc 
J K\}Cip%:lvi*^y n^^t ni'edeJ al all 



71 



0 

0 



43 57 0 
57 21 21 

46 31 23 



tbnsanities 
li»9 
Rating 



44 33 22 
22 56 22 



Faculty 
IN37 



Rating 



57 35 8 
54 30 16 



11 56 33( 46 34 20 



.1 



23 


23 


33 


44 


46 


8 


33 


44 


38 


31 


33 


4>4 




- 







72 



0.04 
0.13 

0.10 



22! 

f 


51 


31 


17 


0.54 


< 

1 

32 I 


43 


46 




0.90 


22 ] 


40 


40 


20 ] 


0.67 



*• Solvig g PTfl btoaw VHUlK JCSC Faculty IAm Arc Tcacfcing 



SOLVmc PROBiBKS 



StiadMit can; 



7. propoat or Ml«ct proe»terM Co evaluata cho 
flolutioa dhoBen for iaploamiCatloa 



8. ovaloate the procaaa by which a prchlaa waa 
aol'vad 



Natural 
Sciences 
li-il 



r»mac of AMigiwd Sacti^t* of "i", or "3" hy 
Fo«ilt¥ Taaohina io tba CancraX Stt^loa Arao a o " 



itatioii 



12 3 



50 SO 0 
60 X» 10 



ffterfoinoinS7 
Pin* Arta 

12 3 



33 67 0 
33 67 0 



Social 
Sciaocaa 



Rat iwR 



12 3 



46 23 31 
38 46 IS 



ftiaanitics 
Katimt 



11 56 33 



Faculty 
IN37 



RatioR. 



1 2 3 



37 43 20 



.1 



11 44 44 ) 37 43 20 

I 

; 

f 
I 



1 



ERIC 



* i CMijiecency needed Co a Rrc^t extent 
J Co«|»ettnc^' needed to jsomt exicnc 
J Cimpcteii^y not needed at all 

♦ 

73 



'if 



74 



0.20 
0.26 



FIMcnaNIHC WTHm SOCIAL mS f l T UTl OIW 




ERIC 



«M ffMdoM vima •octal laMlMioM m4 
cflD ptrndict hew dagn* •£ iavolvmnie plaoM 
one in « coaflicCiag or ooapotiblo otoco.... 

2. oxploiii thm prladploo of tlM dowlopaont 
and change of social InaclCutiona 

3. oxplaia chc rociprocal ralotioDOliip bctwocn 
•ocial inatitatioBO aad ladiviitoala 

4. dooeiibc Che s€xuct«no and hmetiooe tiiec 
underlie aodel inecicociona 

5. identify thoae actlYltiea ma ineeitntioae 
•fhidi cooacituee the aefd.al aspects of 
cttitttre . . ...«.« .».,« >.»,«<.. 

* i Competency needed to a greet extent 
2 Ccwpetency needed to soBtf extent 
J CospvCeiicy not needed at all 

75 



Natiiral 
Science* 

'II 



33 11 36 



33 22 44 



33 11 36 



22 33 44 



Fine ilrta 



0 33 67 



0 33 67 



0 33 67 



0 33 67 



33 22 44 1 0 100 0 



Science 
II* 14 



17 58 25 



33 33 33 



15 54 31 



17 42 42 



17 50 33 



22 56 22 



21 42 36 



33 33 33 30 30 39 



13 87 0 



22 56 22 



33 57 11 



18 48 33 



18 42 39 



24 48 27 



0.31 



0.92 



0.06 



0.86 



0.29 



Hi-.'.} 



76 



m 



Uil^ Sctcne* 



itsBcy ins 

USWC SCTEMCE AJII> TECfMOLOGr 



prrccot of A«i 



lii«tur«l 

Sciences 



PcrfMing/f Social 



1. pndlct the couNsqiwacoo of the lotrodtictioa 
of technology Into a culCurv. including con- 
•idoratim of the scientific principles 
involved end of the environnental md 
cultural injects of tedmique.. 

2. explain Che Ic^act of technology on the 
Individual and hia/hcr culture 



67 22 U 



60 30 10 



fins Arcs 
li«3 



3, explain the iiq>ect of tedmology <m the 

natural (physical aod biological) environ- | 
meat In «fhich it occurs ♦ 70 20 10 



U. describe acieatific c<mcepts, lavs or 

principles that unterlie scientific/techno- 
logical activities osd ptodocts 



1 



56 22 22 



0 50 50 

0 SO SO 

0 SO 50» 

0 0 100 



Sc iencea 

II* 14 



* I Co8^t«ncy needed to a great extent 
2 CoBpetency needed to sosmt extent 
J Coaipvtency not needed at all 



ERIC 



77 



33 50 17 

17 58 25 

25 33 42 

33 41 26 



Hufluinfties 



All 
Faculty 
M7 



Rating 



25 50 25 39 42 19 



I 

33 56 111 33 48 18 



22 56 22 



22 33 44 



36 36 27 



34 31 34 



P 



78 



0.46 
0.94 

0.18 

0.33 




mxMQ scuoics m tbcrroukt 



«kidi coMtifcMta tte •cl«aciflc/MChao- 
Ipglcal «p«ct« of • culture 



* I Cosq^trncy o««4ed to a great cxc«nc 

2 Coa^te.icy oeed««t to soae extent 

3 CtmpL ctrncy mit needed at all 



ERIC 



79 



»t«rai !SS&£Z 
ScUmm 1 rlw Art! 

— 



40 SO IC 



0 50 SO 



mi* 



33 33 33 



Pacutty 



1 aTl ' 



11 36 33 27 43 27 



80 



TifcUl li t CMfVtMC&M &• 




Which jcsc r 



Ity liM At* Tsacking CM«r«l ScuiUs 



m AKTS 



Stwdwc cut 



I. jodge vliich off Mwiral srtistlcAraMBlatic 
•xpTMslfias would b* SMt coosraMt vltli 
thoM cluirMt«ri«clea.«.... 



2. explain thm davtlopnuit of atatlMtic avamaai 
and theory ftom a oaalier of parapactlwn...* 



Parcaac of AaaJ 



natural 
Sciancaa 



a4 luciat«A •! "I", or 
KS ^ J S f^^ ^^^^ StudMa »ma aft 



T— 2 — r 



3. explain the lapaet of artiatic/hoMalaclc 

Mlsl 



expi^sloiia on Indlvldoalf 



22 33 U 
44 11 44 

22 44 33 



Fiiw Arte 



12 3 



67 33 0 

67 3!l 0 
67 33 0 



4. daacrlba cha alanaata (e.g., aanaory, 
poaielonal, axpcaaaivif and o^tativa) 
chat caamtltatm nrtiatic/luansiatlc 
activltlea and proitacta 



U 44 44 



67 33 0 



33 U S6 
30 10 60 
30 30 ^ 



30 20 50 



Uiaa 



i i "3 



22 67 11 



Faculty 



1 2 



X 37 33 



44 33 22 I 42 19 39 

56 11 



33 



22 67 11 



32 42 26 



26 42 32 



* i Cotixpgiency needed to a great extent 

2 Competency needed Co som exCetK 

3 CuoiptfCeocy noc needed at all 



CIS 
0.45 
0.59 



0.18 



ERIC 



SI 



82 



<9% 
O 



MlttU sCoM^triici«« in tti4>f«fKdtot tim Mrta WhUh JCSC r«ciilty Whp Are Teacbinft Cciwral stud Us 



151 

tiraisTMrooK: tbe aus 



SftttdcAC can: 



5, identify %.homm actltrltlM md pmdscts 
1^1 ch coostltvta the artlstlc/bmrnlstlc 
amfmt±» of cnlCttra... 



natural 
Sciancca 
lUll 



nmac Of AMieaa^ iMiclatc^ ol "i", or "1" by 

Social 



Katioa 

1 2 3 



FOrffOTMii^ 
Fino Arta 
WO 



itatin^ 



Sc iencaa 



Rating 



22 44 3^ 



67 33 



1 Cot^ceoc/ needed to a great extent 
3 Coapctencjr needed to toasr extent 
3 CtfBpetency out nt'eded at all 



ERIC 



33 



30 40 



Bmanitioa 



toting 



22 78 



"sn — r 

faculty * 
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TOt Arts mnd Sciesioes Faculty T^ac^iing (SEs^tal stiadies Gduib^ 



Attached ace four pages of material v^ch vi^exB dlatrihuted 
pcevlously to Arts aoA Sciaices faculty. Itiose faculty teacltLng 
General Studies ccxirBes %*»r& asKed to oaif}lete the thiee-page qtiestion- 
nalze ocmtalned in the material and return it to H^tmim 319 by 
March 19th. 

This pzesent material t<hlch yew are now reoeiving represents a 
follcw-ig> caquest for the ^tx^trlate Arts and Sciences faculty who have 
not y&t mtumed a oonpictted que^ticsnaire to ocsnfJlete thet qpiesticxmaire 
and return it to Dr. Carter^s office (Hc^abum 319) by April 8th. 

Because the first quE^ticsmaires were returned anonyranxsly, 
these present materials are again being distributed to all Arts and 
Sciences faculty. 

We appreciate your cooperation in this matter. 



Attn: 
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ID: Arts and Sciences Faculty Teaching Ger^ral Studies courses 

FRQKs Or. Lairxy 6. Caxtet, Assistant Dean, Schc»l of Arts and Sciences 
Dr. 'DeA Latm, Professor, Reading/Ian^iage Arts 
Dr. Glemi Reeling, Professor, Psyciiology and Rchacation 

RES "cavBrmcjssr tmsm by '^wm«d»l smrnns" Qgma> 

IN GHNERAL STOIES OOCRSES 



It was noted in the Fekxmxy I9th issue of the Pot lege Bui letin tlwt the 
the three of us named above reoently initiated a study with the priraaxy 
purpose of idsitifying those particular skills and ccnpetencies that both 
faculty and students feel are needed by nerginal students in order for then 
to suooeed academically at Jersey City State College. 

Attached to this oower sheet is a list of oon|)etfinci^ which seme JCSC 
faculty and professional staff feel are needed by these studaita. 
"ajR^tencies," in this case, are defined as specific areas of kncMled9e 
and/or skills vdiich mmt be deroonstrated by the staident. The level of 
oonfietence is defined by each faculty mentor according to the requirements 
of his/her course. < 

Another term that needs to be defined is ''marginal studatits." Generally, 
this group of students would be viewed as those v^use academic background 
and aptitude is such that their chanoes for academic success at JCSC are 
uncertain. This giotp of marginal stud^ts lould r»t include those students 
who: 

1. are prc4)ably going to succeed academically, regardless of 
ancillary services and instructional techniques utilized; 
and/or 

2. are prc^sably goir^ to encwmter academic difficulties araJ 
fail aceklesalcally, regardless of ancillary services arrf 
instriKtional techniques utilized. 

Qnpirically, these sUK^ts could be described as those whose test scores 
<>n the New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test (for local norms) 
falls bets#Ben the Mean and - 1 signa unit—or the 50th and 16 percentile — 
cn the various sid>-tests. 

This memorandiro, then, represents a request that any faculty nratfcers who 
are teaching any Gwral Studies courses indicate— o»» the three attached 
sheets— those student conpetencies which ttey perceive as being: 

}» 
in order for thesa to succeed 
.^^v.^. academically 

Directions regarding the manner in which the oorpetencies should be rated 
are contained on the att£K;hed sheets, as are directions as to i^re 
(Dr. Cart*-r's office H-319) and when {March 19, 1982) tl^e list of rated 
coiif)nt;«icle8 shfxild be returned. 
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DIfgCTlCWS ; Listed below are the con^peteacies described on the cover 
•lieet* PTease indicate - for any General Studies cour8e(s) you may 
teach - those coi^teociea idiich yoii feel are; 



Ho 
Nam 

HeccssanT 



l« needed to a great extent « « « « • (with a) • • « . ^ « 

2. needed to soaie extent (with a) J 

3. oe^ed not at alln • • • (with a) ^ « « « • , 3^ 

It yw teach different (k^neral Studies courses which you feel would require 
different ratings » feel free to oake additional copies of these three sheets 
of cosqietencies* and then assign the appropriate racings to the co^KHtencies 
for eadi course. Also, please indicate - with a check mark ( ) • in the 
coluflBi on the right of the sheet whether you are presently teaching a imr-* 
ticular cos^tency. 

final ly, indicate with another check &ark ( below the Gei^ral Studies 
area(s) in which your courses are tau^t. 



Natural Sciences 
Fine/Performing Arts 



Social Sciences 
Huoanistics 



Other 
(Describe) 



Saturn to 
Pr« Carter 



C<^etency 
!• Cogmunicatioii 

Student : 

l« can receive mfonsation from oral and media 

presentations . 

2. can send information via speech 

3. can receive information from written materials; . . 
4« can send information using written materials. . « 

5. can receive information from numeric and graphic, 
representat ions 

6. can send Information using numeric and graphic. . 
representations 

1 1 * S>3lvlng Frobl€fW!$ 

Studt>nt : 

1. Crin id*'ntify and define a prnblem 

2. can at-U'CL approjcht^s aolvf problt^mB 

3. can g€:nt.'rate possible solutions, hypothes*'^ # 

or testable propositions 

(CONTINUfcD UN NEXT PACE) 
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RAting 
(I,2,or3) 



Teschiag 
Coopeteacjr 
Tea 
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4» ca» collect irarUoid totm Qf iofoimHcm (data) 
regarding proposal aalutioisa vich raspect to a 
protilatt and its conaeraiata 

5. can da teraiae Che logipal cons latency aaumg 
the inforaatiofi obtained g the pr<^lem aa 

da fined » and the bypotbaaea lor aolutioas 
propoaed 

6. can detamlM the aolution to be ia4> lamented. • • 

7. can propose or select procedures to evaluate 

the solution choaan for iafil^antation 

8. can evaluate the process by which a prc^lea 

was solved .#.••....,, 

nr. Clarifying Valuer 

Student ; 

1. can identify the sajor values, and issues 
usually faced 9 in daily adult life in erne's 
own and other cultures 

2. can assess a set of values for internal 
consistency 

3. can identify the mjor influences in the 
developoent of values in individuals 

4. can analyze rationales for value choices 

5- can infer personal values fro« behavior 

6. can analyse the igq>lications of decisions 

iBsde ;^n the basis of values * ^ « 

IV. runctioning Within Social Institutions 
Student : 

t. can eaplain the iaplicit and explicit 
restraints and freedoms within social 
institutions, and can predict hm degree of 
involveoent places one in a conflicting or 
coapatible state 

2. can explain Che prii.'-iples of the developi^nt 

and change of social institutions 

(CONTINUED ON N&XT PAGE) 
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8«Citi§ 
(t,2,or3} 



f each log 



(i,2,or3> 



Teaching 
Tea 



3. can explain the reciprocal relationship between 
aocial institutiona and individuela ...... 



4. can descriiM the structtttes and functions that 
wKlerlie aocial inatltutiona. 

c 

5. can 'dentify those activities and institutions 
which constitute the aocial aapecta of culture. . . 



V, tfeittg Science and Technology 

Student: 

t. can predict the consequencea of the introduction 
of technology into a culture, including cona id- 
orations of the scientific principles involved 
and of the enviromental a^ cultural iaipacts 
of technique 

2. can explain the iaq»act of technology cm the 
imlividual and hia^r culture. . . * « 

3. can explain the i^;»act of technology on the 
natural (physical aM biological) environaent 

in which it occurs 

4. can describe scientific concepts, laws or prin- 
ciples that underlie scientific/technological 
activities and products 

5. can i<tentii^ thMe ^tivities and products 
which constitute the scientific/technological 
aspects of a culture 

VI, Understanding the Arts 
Given the charsctcristics of a culture, student ; 

1. can judge i^ich of several artisticAuaanistic 
expressions wtnild be nost congruent with those 
characteristics . . - 

2. can explain the developnent o£ aesthetic aware- 
ness and theory from a ninsber of perspectives . . . 

3. can explain the i^Mct of artistic/htflssnistic 
expressions on iwiividuals 

4. can describe the elements (e.g., sensory, co^[>osi- 
tional, expressive, and substantive) that consti- 
tute artlstic/hunanistic activities and products. . 

5. can identify those activitiea and products which 
constitute the artist ic/huaaois tic aspects of 
culture 
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DUECTIOIIS 70 STODSSTS 

the JCSC inatnictional it«ff is always attettpcing to improve its 
teaching techniquea in ord«r that our studencs can learn better. 

The attached two-page questionnaire which you are now receiving con- 
tains 20 stacmota (to which you can either "Agree" or "Disagree") regarding 
teaching/learning factors and aituationa which tahe place, or which should 
take place » at JCSC. 

Tou can indicate your degree of agceeswnt/disagreeoKnt with each state- 
aent by placing an appropriate mnerical response in the space which follows 
each atatesient. 

It is not necessary to write your name on this questionnaire. 

Finally, pleaae check ( |/> those courses listed he low which you either 
have taken in past seaesters and/or are taking this seaester. 



English 

090 - College Writing 

iOI - Fundamntals of Ccwounication I - Intensive 

101 - Fundttsentals of Coaaunication I - IU>gular 

101 - Fundaaentais of Cc-t^mication I - Honors 

101 - Fundaaentais of Coanuoicatlon I - ESL 

103 - Open Writing Laboratory 

104 - Conunications Workshop 

Msthemjatics 

090 - Basic Develo|«iental Math 

no - Develoimental Math - Arith 

III - Developmental Math - Algebra 
- 9r}y of her y ith course 



Read i ng 

090 - Reading for College 

- Critical and Efficient Reading 

«05 - Reading and Study Skills 

106 - Speed Reading 

109 - Learning Strategies 
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DIRECTIONS 




PleaM use Che following ni»wrical responses CO indicate your degree of 
agreettenc/disagreeaeaC vith each of the foUoving twenty statements: 



1 - if you Agree Strongly 

2 - if you Agree Slightly 

3 - if you are U c^ecTded 

4 - if you Disa^r^ Slightly 

5 * if you Disagree Strongly 



Statewent Rgspoaae 

1. Most teachers seera to enjoy teaching # ♦ • . • 

2. Teachers should spend more time at the beginning of a 
semester explaining and discussing the goals and objec- 
tives of Che c<mrse • * 



3« Most teachers are too lenient with regard to the grades 

they give the students in their classes. « • • • • 

4« Some teachers tend to help only the student who is ahead 

ot the rest of the class 

5. Some teachers spend too much class time explaining materials 
to just those few students %rho do not seem to be able to 
understand the material 

6« Son^ teachers spend too much time explaining materials over 
again for those students who have cut classes 

7* Some teachers don't explain their subject in enough detail 
because they think the students know more abv»u£ it than 
they really do 

8* Some teachers should spend more time reviewing for major 

tests. • • . • 

9. SosK teachers are too concerned with their subject matter 

and not concerned enough about students • • . . • 

10. Most students really want to get the most out of their 

c lapses • . . 

11. Students are not able to learn in some classes because 
there are tuu many students enrolled in the class 

12. Most ^itiidents do nut knc>w how t*> tak^* notes well enough 

to pass the course 

13. Students who can't read iiomt't imes hold ba^k tfie rest of 
the <*ijss. 



Q (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Stacgaeat 

14. At tiaes, the way sone students act in class keeps we 
froB learning ^ 

15. There ire enough good places on canpus to study between 
classes 

16. It is nore difficult to learn in a class that meets for just 
one tiae a ««eek than it is in a class that aeets note than 
once a week , 

17. The reading level for aost assigned textbooks is too 
difficult 

18. Each department should establish a study program to help 
tutor students taking courses ia that departnent. ..... 

19. I feel better about college now than when I first attended 
JCSC 

20. The way things ^re going, I'll probably "drop out" of 
college before wtf senior year 



Response 
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Cmr QTATS CQLt.Bee 
JKMMT CITV, M. J. 07S09 



TO: RandOBly-Seleceed Jersey City State College- Students 

FROM: Dr, Larry G. Carter, Assistant Dean, 

School of Arts and Sciences 

Dr. 9tenn Reelingi Professor, 
Psychology and Education 

DATE: Ifoveaiber 25, 1981 

RE: HALF-WXJR INTERVIEWS 

As one aspect of its continuing effort to improve the instruc- 
tional prograa, Jersey City State College occasionally solicits comaents 
froB students as to how they — the students—fccl various ctwaponents of 
the instructional program can b« improved. 

Your naae has been selected randomly an oi - ut the thirty 
students whom we will attenpt to contact via telephone within the next 
week (by {>ecenber 3rd) with the hope that you will be able to spend ' 
approxinately thirty minutes discussing JCSC instructional probleios with 
d graduate student interviet#er some time during the week of Oereaber 7-11. 
The two graduate-student interviewers trfio will be contacting and inter- 
viewing you are Joy Lang and Henry Srednicki. An on-campus faculty me^er 
you can con«;act for additional infonaation is Dr. Glenn Keeling, 
Professor of Psychology and Education (listed above). Dr. Reeling has an 
office in the Science Building, Room #434, and his telephone number is 
•ii 7-3065. 

We hope you will be ablf to participate in the project which 
should not only be beneficial to you, but to future JCSC students as well. 

Thanks ! 
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APPENDIX D 



Student Interview Schedule 
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{Xiestlons for Students 



1- Ha# can the faculty at the college iii|xrave In their instxuctlcnal 
netfaDdology/tedmlqpies ? 

2. fiiat tilings oould be missing fvm classes which might cause students 
not to do well 7 

3. fttiat things can the college do to help you succeed in your classes 7 



ERIC 
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APP^DIX E 
Faculty Interview Schedule 
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OueBtiona for PtoUty 

^diat iactm do you oonBidar itei detsBRtning a student's grade? 
Mat nel^ do yoa give each faotoiK? 

MbBt oQBfieteneies do yoa taadi In your oQiizse(s)? 

00 you find skill dsf iciendes In writing, reading and/or 
nsthenatios oeclausly affecting student achievaiient in 
oo^jetencias? 

Have ym oaxae veguiieBents beeii seriously affected by students* 
skill deficiencies? If, so, to what extoit? 

Miat are txaite of students «Ax> pt^sed your courses and tlwse 
wtio didn't? 



\ 
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Verbatim Wrlte->upB of Student Interviews 
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Interview #1 

The stttteita were critical of the scheduling of courses. 
Sorb felt that the sane course should be offered more often, in additicn 
to a greater variety of courses being offered. Ihey also felt a sticng 
need for better advisement. Ftor sGme cas^, it ^^ipeared that students 
had no advisement for their courses. 

In general, there atpearod to be a feeling of anger that the college 
was not coordinated. Students also seemed to have reservations about 
the requiranent of remedial courses and the way in which it is afsplied to 
them. 

The students preferred having wore freq^t testing because they 
felt that they wculd be able to assess their progras and learn the 
material more easily. 

Interview #2 

Once again, there was sharp, negative feeling about adviseient. 
Sane students felt that some advisors don't know how to select courses 
and don't correct students when they select the wrong courses. They 
also stated that not enouc^ course are offered ai^ that sonetimes they 
camot find enough courses for their areas. 

Students in this class didn't like three-hour sessions. They 
find them boring and a strain. Hcuever, many of them seem to feel that it 
depends on the si^ject being taught. They agreed that courses with 
nusic and scier.oe lend themselves to longer periods of time. Most 
prefer Meekly quizzes in the other areas. 

There vere mixed feelings about the pace of their course. Seme 
of the students declared that some pirofessors go slowly during the 
early part of their courses and then place great pressure on than in order 
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to coBplete the oontent of those courses. 

Other points that Meze wads during the interviews were that scrae 
professors: (1) don^t break their material dow adequately; (2) don't 
"test fairly" on the »iterlali (3) cover too audi oaterial on testsi 
(4) don't go over the corrected tests; and (5) fail to use their 

^ Interview #3 

ITiere vias concern that some instnictors don't expla-^ji their 
subject natter, don't have an interest in their courses, and rush thrcxigh 
their material. In addition, it was felt that sans of these professors 
place too much focus on tests with inadequate preparation for the tests. 
It was agreed that there should be more time for td» talcing of those tests. 

Most of the students in the class don't like threeHhour sessiora; 
and would prefer to have them broken up into more frequent periods 
Involving sroaller tijne ailotiients. They oonplained that the three-hour 
clasps caused assignments %4iidi are too heavy, and they would like those 
brtitoEsn vp, too. The students would prefer a more effective use of their 
textbooks by sane professors. 

It was also su^rested that there be a stuc^ area in eac^ building. 

Interview #4 

Ihese students stated that advisement could be better. They 
l>articularly objected to the AddA>rap system. The students disliked 
x^iting in a line for hours. 

In tems of their feelings towards courses, the class dich't like 
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long sesaiona. Thiey found them boring. Also, aam lof their courses 
needed better brgainzation and could hove been planned better. The students 
«culd have liked to zeoeive course outlines. 

Most of the students, preferxed objective tes,t8. 

Interview #S 

Onx again, there imve negative feelings about advisenient. Sane 
of the students don*t have regular advisors. They also disliked 
waiting in line for mhatever advisor was available. Although they liad 
appointa«it8 for advisors, there seems to have been seme confusion. 
The students did not always get their advisors and felt that the system 
was not working. 

There were also negative feelings about courses in terms of planning 
and organization, Ibe studraits corplained that sane professors cram 
them with votk and tests at the end of their courses and during holidays. 
Ttiet also wanted more frequent tests. 

Coraplaints ware made about: (1) SUB feesy (2) food being too 
eixpensive; (3) unreli^le elevators; (4) Inadequate nunber of ocnfuters 
for their assignments j (5) ^parate smoking area in the cafeteria; and 
(6) professors should set a good exp£Bif>le by not smoking in class. 

Interview #6 

Students in this class felt that threeHhour periods can be borii^. 
•rtiey agreed that three hours vrould be appropriate for an art-studio type 
of course. It was also agreed that there were not enough courses offered 
by t-lv» CJollege, regardless of time periods. 
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Ihe students suggested that teare couxses ccMld be given at night and 
en Fridays* 

Uiexe WIS sane discussion about the need for better organization of 
scne courses . Nore fsaquent testing was also suggested, partlculaurly In 
tednlcal m:dbjects« 

Xt Mas agreed that there Is a need for more study apace In the libraty 
and less noise %*en people are vnrklng. Ihere Is a need also for nore ocnpu- 
ter terminals and better sexvioe in the cafeteria. Students also £eel tba 
Add/Drop line is too long, late registration Is a difficult pcooe^ and 
marks/grades are not by scrae professors. 

Intervieif #7 

Once again, there Mere sharp, negative statements about advlsesient. 
The students reported that sane professors would sign advisement cards 
without looking at them, rush their advisees, and/or misadsrise them. 

the interviews further disclosed that students agreed that the 
deairabllity for three-hour sessions depends on the subject. Ihey prefer 
the longer periods for technical or called conteott. Thtgy also perfer 
more frequent tests for technical Aibjects. 

Ir.tervlGw 48 

There are strident concerrat regardings 

1. nuee-hour block classes vs. one-hour periods on different 
days; 

2. Registration procedures; 

3. Advlseme»it procedures; 

4. ESL classes - Etuelgn students and concerns regarding lack 
of monitoring of basic requirements not taken before 
declaring a major; 
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5. Graduation xequlreflients; and 

€• Quizzes va, cxraprdbensive exaroinations. 

Interview #9 

Studoits are oanoemed by the lack of courses being offered that 
fulfill General Studies reqpiirenents (coucms are not added, nor additional 
sections created for nore popular courses at popular times) . Also, Math 
Baislc Requixesients courses are Often clOBed-~theiefore, students nuBt put 
off taking courses they need an^ viould lite to take before ina;K>^ is starts. 

There is a lacdc of advii^n^t in Majors (Economics Mas cited as one 
exanpie). Students are alloMod to%ake Micro economics before Macro, and 
students are not informed of prerequisites and do not have the bacJcqround 
to be in the course they're takinQ« 

Sequencing of Major courses is a prc±>lem-~<sonie stud^ts axe not ad- 
vised of prqper order in which to take coun^, Ihere was expressed conoecn 
over teat^rs not teac^Ung, but just assi^Mng text niork, and al^ Ixik of 
consistency between «^t material is th^ covert In class as cfipc^ed to . 
material required on tests. Ft)r exanfilet stirfents are not taught certain 
material class since profrasors sometimes become sidetracked. Yet, tests 
contain material only from the textboc^ (i»i»lly hardly covered In class) 
and not at all from class work or notes. 

HcMGver, studemts often only study notes since texts are sometimes 
too difficult or have not been cstfJhasized by the instructor. 

Students feel that variable quizzes vK>uld bt»lp in this, as would 
teachers te^Krhing from the text If It is to be used In testing. 
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Intesvieif #10 

Students %«re oonoemed %rtth f xequency of pop <jaizzea (one would assume 
that they are given with frequency in this course) . While they preferrod 
arniounoed quizzes or even variable "pop" quizes (i.e.: every second or 
third WEsek), they did not favor only mid-tetm or final t!xam without sane 
earlier consistent testing. 

Difficulty of textbooks also was an expressed concern. Schib students 
felt they had difficulty readily reading and retaining technical material 
and language used in textbooks. They expressed a desire for i^rlting 
courses to help with term papers. 

Finally, they did not prefer three-hour block courses. 

Interview #11 

Students in this class vere concerned mostly about advlseatent 
and testing. 

Ttie Business and Booiwinics areas again %#Bre cited as an academic major 
vihere students are allowed to take courses that require prerequisites that 
they have not been informed about or are not ready to take. 

Students '^ere concerned with lack of teacher preparation in teme of 
conjiling and distributing a syllabus to stuctents within the first week or 
so of class. 

Students are also not aware of tun of the scope of certain (general 
stixlics areas) coursra and wuld like to have access to this information 
before Add/Drop period la over. 

Also, students vwuld have a better idea of how far the course will go 
and the depth in which subject matter will be covered, and if this course 
suits their needs. 
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In conclusion, the follo wing topics were arWresiwd in all cla«Ks to 
SQBie extents 

1) itextboak dltftcultyj 

2) Three-hour, as appoeeA to one-hour course tine Modes; 

i 

3) Testing prooeciuxesi and 

4) Rsqiatiatian/aidMjaaeient problems • 

However, acklitional topics which were e3qpoundedi:|)an are discimsed in 
the previois narrative. 

a 

Interview #12 

Three^iour Classes 

The students in the class seemed to have th^ sane belief that after 
the first hour, the three-^XRir classes are boring. And that they are only 
appropriate/boieficlal for Art, Msic and Media courses. 

Advisement 

Most of the stud^ts felt that the divisors don't take enoi^ time 
with than. They feel that there are alviays lines, and they don*t like the 
idea of changing advisors every sem^ter. Some r^rted gross consequences 
of being ill advised (one boy's sister had come bode frcm G^:eece for one' 
course in order to get her diploma) . Another stiKS^t stated that she 1^ 
taken extra electives and fcxjund her^lf short of required courses necessary 
for her niajor. % 

Or^jeunization of Courses 

There were mixed responses to this topic. Scnte stislents felt courses 
were paced pztsperly; others felt extreme pri^ure at the end of the semester 
A najority of the students seemed to feel that-wfbr tecNiical courses — more 
GxamB vere necessary for effective learning; hqt, with easier courses, a 
mld-tcTO and final exam were suffici«it. 
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Facilltleg 

■ 

Definite pKobleoB nMsie expressed cegaxtUng the availability of ccoh- 
puters— some students have waited in line fior three hours. Other piGblcsas: 
(1) food in cafeteria (prices and quality) } (2) smoking (cafeteria sections 
for non-snoking) ; (3) parking (too expensive) j and (4) elevatozs (often 
inoperable) . 



Three-Hour Classes 

Students felt a three-hour class is boring, and that the College doesn't 
offer enou^ cxie-hour courses. 
Adviseregit 

Stuoents felt that, if there is not a good advisCK* in your area, you're 
lost unless you knew requirements for your najor. Also, advisors have an 
overload of students ("It's like an assentely line") . 
Organization of Oourses 

Again, students suggested that easier courses should have a mld-tenn 
and a final exam. More technical courses should have an exm every two weeks. 
Facilities 

Some students felt there's no place on caap» to study. U» library is 
crcMded, and there is audible talking. 



Ohe caifjuter roan is usually cr»«ded, and on many occasions, one has 
to wait in line— sometimes for two to three hours. 

Students suggested that the Add/Drop procedure can require standing in 



Interview #13 



line for hours, and that the College dvuld 




T devoting more days to 



this pxocedare. 
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Intexvlev #14 

Three Hour Claaaes 

Students indicatad that they felt tixed after the first hour of a 
three-hour class, and ttet they learn note %#ith three one-hour classes a 
%ieek (eMo^>tlng Music, Art and Media courses) . 
JIdyiaawent 

Advisors are cjverloaded; they ru^ you and don't try to detezmine 
your personal needs. 
Organization of Oourses 

acants for tedmical courses should be given after every two ch^yters. 
Students also felt that there %«efi too much pressure at the end of a semester 
fay professors who were trying to squeeze in all the material they hadn't 
covered previously^ 
Facilities 

OoRfJUter rooin usually has lines beoaijse there are not enough ccnputers, 
and the room is not open enaw^ hours. 

Cafeteria food is bad and too expensive. 
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TEST RESULTS 
FDR 1978, 1979, i«B) 1980 
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Table I 

COHPABISOW OF STUDENT PEHFORMAMCE OK THE NEW JERSEY BASIC SKILLS PUCEtffiMT TEST^RAW SCORES* 

FALL. FHESHMEN; 1978^ 1979. 1980 



Populatlcm N 

JERSET cm STATE 

1978 937 

1979 1177* 

1980 999* 

FOOR-TFAR COLLBCES 

1978 10801 

1979 11487 

1980 10669 

*LL STATE INSTITfJTIOfIS 

1978 42775 

1979 47725 

1980 47951 



Read. Conp« 
(40 itess) 

Mean 



26.3 
26.5 
27.9 



Logical Rel . 
Itms) 



•^4 
31.6 
31.5 



30.6 
30.2 
30.1 



Mean 



33.7 
35.1 

35.rj 



39.8 
40,6 
40.6 



38.7 
3fl-9 
38.7 



Sentence St. 
(35 iteia.1) 

Mean 



21.9 
22.9 
24.1 



26.0 
26.8 
27.5 



2'*. 7 
20.1 
25.7 



Essay 
78«79 (scorea : 2-8 ) 
80 (acores:2-12) 
Mean 



4.6 
4.6 
6.7 



5.3 
5.2 
7.5 



5.1 
5.0 
7.2 



Computation 
^30 Itena) 



Hem 



18.0 
16.2 
17.3 



22.3 
21.5 
22.0 



21.2 
20.1 
20.4 



Algebra 



Mean 



9.7 
8.4 
9.2 



14.8 
15.0 
15.2 



14.0 
14.0 
13.9 



a All test data, with the exception of the essay scores , are reported in t«rms of mean raw scores , i.e. , the "average" 
number of items answered correctly by each population group. 1978 aturl 1979 essay tests were scored en a fair-point 
scale; 1^0 essay tests were scored cm a six-point scale. The ^say scares wre obtained by adding the scorea that 
wre assigned Independently by two readers. 

b SoMres of 77 ESL students included 



c 
d 




Scores of 100 E^ students exdutted (not fonmrded to ETS). 
Scores of 99 ESL atudenta excluded 

Scores of 65 students excluded tram analysis « test cores nisplaced /by ETS. 
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